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01 AGANATIZONTES 
(Herodotus iv. 93-96) 
By Ivan M. Linforth 

The Persian army under Darius, which crossed the Bosporus and 
marched northward to the conquest of the Scythians, passed through 
the territories of a Thracian tribe called the Getae. Herodotus, who 
relates the story of this Scythian campaign in the fourth book of his 
Histories, takes occasion to describe some of the peculiar ideas and 
practices of this tribe. Himself a Greek, he gives us an account of 
the religious ideas of a foreign people; unconsciously, therefore, he 
provides us with a background against which, in perspective, we 
may better discern certain ideas of the Greeks themselves. The 
information which he imparts concerning the manners of the Getae 
is interesting and important to the student of primitive culture. To 
the Hellenist his unconscious revelation of Greek instincts and beliefs 
is more interesting still. It is these instincts and beHefs, as they are 
disclosed in the historian's brief account of the Getae, that I shall 
try to elucidate. 

At the first mention of the name of the Getae, Herodotus adds 
the descriptive phrase ol adavari^ovTes, "the Getae who believe in 
immortahty" (according to Rawlinson's translation). Again, a 
few lines below, he says, adavarl^ovcn Sh rbvSe t6v rpbrov; and 
Rawlinson translates it, "the belief of the Getae in respect of immor- 
tahty is the following." Once more, in v. 4, Herodotus refers to 
the tribe again with the same words, Tirai ol adavari^ovres. 

Now this word, with its suggestion of "deathlessness," is very 
appropriately used in connection with a tribe hke the Getae. From 
beginning to end their attitude toward immortality was their most 
striking characteristic. But the exact interpretation of the words 
is not without difficulty. It is easy to say, "the Getae who believe 
in immortality"; but how can such a formation as oBavari^eiv mean 
"believe in immortaUty"? Can we suppose that religious creeds 
were so definitely formulated that the Greeks had set apart a single 
word to convey a meaning which we, in EngUsh, with all our technical 
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language of philosophy, cannot express in less than three ? I main- 
tain that it is altogether arbitrary to assume such a meaning simply 
because, in the present passage, from our modern point of view, it 
seems to fit the context. The meaning should be assigned only in the 
light of contemporary usage. 

But here a difficulty presents itself. There seem to be no 
examples of strictly contemporary usage. The present passage is 
the earliest recorded occurrence of the word; and we do not find it 
again until it is used by Plato. But it seems to me highly improbable 
that the word was coined by Herodotus to describe the Getae. It 
comes in a Uttle too glibly for us to believe that this is actually its 
first appearance. It is employed here as if it were an entirely familiar 
word. The descriptive phrase is added as if it would be helpful to the 
reader. I cannot but believe that it had some place in the popular 
speech of the day, even if it did not find entrance into literature. 

Two questions, then, present themselves: first, What is the real 
meaning of adavaTi^eiv f secondly. What peculiar color was imparted 
to this meaning by the popular usage of the day among the Greeks 
themselves? To the latter question I shall return later. It is 
necessary first to determine what the proper meaning of the word is — 
the meaning which it would have conveyed to a person of Greek 
speech who dwelt in a foreign land and had been remote from the 
currents of Greek thought during the time when the word was 
assuming the peculiar color which I shall later claim to see in it. 

So far I have only allowed it a vague suggestion of deathlessness. 
But we must be more precise. oBapaTi^eiv is a verb, in the active 
voice, naming, presumably, some definite action. What is that 
action ? 

The meaning "believe in immortahty" is accepted for the 
present passage in Herodotus by Larcher, Rawlinson, How and 
Wells, and the dictionaries of Schweighauser and Liddell and Scott. 
Stein and Macan have nothing to say about it. Creuzer-Baehr 
and Stephanus take the verb to mean "make immortal," under- 
standing this to imply a belief in immortahty. Stephanus interprets 
the words ajdavarl^ovai 8k rbvie rdv rpbirov and the following passage 
thus: the Getae make people immortal in the following manner — 
they pass from life while still alive and thus are sent to Zamolxis, 
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whereas other nations consecrate deserving men to immortality 
after their death. In this I think Stephanus is right; the notable thing 
about the Getae is that they do not die. But it is not easy to see 
just what he means by " make immortal." If the Getae believed that 
all persons of their race passed to Zamolxis without dying, then we 
cannot properly say that they did anything to render them immortal. 
In a number of other passages, besides the present one in Herodo- 
tus, we find the word used in connection with the Getae: 

Herodotus v. 4: r«-at oJ SSavari^ovTK. 

Plato, Charmides 156D: riov ®paKi!>v tS>v ZaX/io^iSos h/rprnv ot Xtyovrai 
Kox OTraSavariXav.' 

Diodorus i. 94: Ferais rots diro^ovaTif overt. 

Arrian Anab. 1. 3. 2: Ftras tovs dn™^avaTi([orros. 

Photius, Suidas, the Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. "Zamolxis," ad fin.: 
aOavaTiiova-i 8i Kal Tepi^oi (Ttperi^ot Photius) Koi Kpo^v^oi [koX Tipi^oc indi- 
cates that the lexicographers connected the word with the Getae also, who 
had been previously mentioned]. 

Lucian Skv^i^s 1 (860) : [To|apis] 'A^vijo-iv air(dav€, Kol fur' oi wokv ml 
Tjpioi iSo^e KOI €VT(fJi.vov(nv avT(S 'Sevf 'larpw ol 'A6r]vau>r tovto yap tovvo/m 
^pioi yfvopxvoi (ireKT-^a-aTo. rqv 8« alriav T7J<s tjrtDvv/ntas koI av6' oTov tis tovs 
ijpami KartXeyr) Kai tS>v AcKXrpriaSuiv eis tSo^tv, oi )(ftpov i<r<<)s Sii^yijo'ao'ftu, &? 
imdyfTt ov '^KvOaii fwvov tTn^uipiov ov airaBavari^uv koi icifi.trtiv irapa rbv 
Za/toX|(V, oAAot Koi 'Adrjvtuois c^ctvoi OeoiroUtv tovs Skv^os firl t^s 'EAAaSos.^ 

Lucian ©civ 'EkkXijo-oi 9 (533): roiyapovv oi ^KvOai kol ol Tirai ravra 
opmvTfi avriov paKpa rjiuv xaipiiv ttjroKTcs avTot aica6avaT(Z,ov<j-i koi ^tovs X*'P°- 
Tovovo-iv, ovs av iOtX'qa'tiMnv, rbv avrov rpmov ovirtp koi Za/xoA|is 8ovA.os &v 
iraptveypa.<irq ovk oZ8' ottuk SuiXaOtov. 

Evidently aBavari^eiv or awadavari^eiv was regularly used in con- 
nection with this Thracian tribe, and it is fair to assume that it was 
always used in the same sense. From the two passages in Lucian 
it is clear that he understood the word to mean "deify," or, in his 

• See Stallbaum's note on the passage. He claims that the Getae bestowed immor- 
tality on men inasmuch as they believed in their immortality, and that Plato, in a 
characteristic way, uses the word with intentional ambiguity. But the word is not 
Plato's choice! It had been used several times by Herodotus and was to be used often 
again as a stereotyped epithet of the tribe. We cannot, therefore, insist on any 
subtlety of Platonic style. This is distinctly recognized in Heindorf's note. 

'Fowler's translation is accurate: "in conferring immortality on mortals, and 
sending them to keep company with Zamolxis." But I think the English reader would 
get a truer conception of the Greek if he had said "divinity" instead of "immortality." 
Eeitzius (in Lehmann's Variorum edition) is wrong, I think: "non Scythis modo 
patrium esse immortalitatem credere et ablegare nuntios ad Zamolxim." 
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blunt phrases, deowoiitv, Btoh x'^i-poTovetv, and to correspond, in a 
way, to such Greek conceptions as ^pwj yeviiidai,, es touj rjpuas Kara- 
Xeyijvai, rjpwj SoKetv. 

The word bears the same meaning in the following passages: 

Diodorus ii. 20: 8io koI tovs 'Ao-crvpt'ovs t^v ircptarcpav riftSv d)s Otov, 
airaSavaTi^ovTai T^v ^tfiipa/uv. 

Die Cassius xlv. 7 : t(J Kaiicrapi air/iOavarurixevm. 

Aristotle fr. 601 {Athenaem xv, p. 697a) : ov yap av iroTt "Ep/xcia Ovciv ws 
ddamroi irpooipov/xevos <us Ovtjtm /Avijjua KaT€(7K£iii([ov Kai d^avaTt<([£H' T^v <j>v<nv 
fiovXofuvoi «5riTo^6ois ai/ ri/xais «K0(7/xi;cra ["If it had been my desire to 
attribute to him a divine nature, I should not have offered him honors at 
the grave"]. 

Polybius vi. 54. 2: adavarC^tTai. fikv ij tS>v KaXov n Suurpo^a/uefuv cvkAcui 
[translated by Shuckburgh, "The fame of those who have performed any 
noble deed is never allowed to die "]. 

Philo irepi a-vyxwrttiy; 8iaX(KT<i)V 149, p. 427M : i/'tr)(<ov yap airaOavaTiiofiiyiov 
ap€TaK, ov <l>6apTS>v (rco/iaxfov ecrTi yivicrii, rjv im TOiis KoXoKoya^tas lyye/uovas 
oxram y«vv>;Tas Kai iroTtpas ava^ept(T$ai <rvp,/8a6m. [Here we have the con- 
ception of the soul winning immortaUty for itself through moral perfection.] 

Josephus Antiq. Jvid. xviii. 1. 5: 'Eo-o-ijvots 8' ciri /ttv flew KaToXnruv 
<^iXa TO. iravTa 6 Xoyos, ddavaTilowi 8« Tas i/fv^^os, Trtpii}A)(TfTov ^yov/xevoi tov 
8(Kaiov T^v irpoo-o8ov ["They take certain measures to render their souls 
immortal." These measures may have been virtuous conduct or simply 
obedience to some formal rule of life — a(rK>;<ris]. 

In the discussion of these passages it may seem that I am con- 
fusing the two conceptions of divinity and immortality. It is true 
that I am. I believe that the Greeks did so. Strictly speaking, it 
was always believed, even in Homeric times, that the soul was 
inmiortal, if by inmiortal we mean that some portion of the person- 
ality, the breath or the shadow, survived after death. But this is 
not what the Greeks meant by adavaros. A being who was adavaTOS 
was a being who was not subject unto death, one over whom death 
had no dominion. But only a god can satisfy such a definition. 
Therefore, if, by any process, a mortal becomes adavaros, it is imma- 
terial whether you call him immortal or divine. ^ 

That the notion of divinity is inseparable from the word becomes 
still more apparent in two other passages which I have still to quote: 

• "Wenn die Seele unsterblich ist, so ist sie in seiner wesentlichsten Eigenschaft 
dem Gotte gleich; sie ist selbst ein Wesen aus dem Gotterreiche. Wer unter Griechen 
unsterblich sagt, sagt GoU: das sind Wechselbegriffe." — Rohde, Psyche, II, 2. 
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Aristotle Nick. Ethics x. 7. 8: ov xfv Se KOTot tous jropoivowros ifOpiomva 
^pov&v avOpiaiTOV ovra ovSe OvrjTo. tov OvrjTOV, aW' i<j>' otrov €v8ex£Tai aOavart^av 
(v.l. airaOavaTi^av) Kal iravTa ttouTv wpbi to ^rjv Kara to Kpartorov tSv tv 
avTw- (I yap Kal T<3 oy/coi fUKpov icrri., Svva/tct Kal ti/motijti ttoA-v /lioXXov ttovtcov 

Philostratus Vit. Apollon. viii. 7, p. 337: koX ovSels tm tov AvKoCpyov 
dyi)v (^Ktv) ■^ KO'Svvos €(C TOVTiov vapa AaKeSat/iOviOK, o)s aCavaTt^ovra. 

In both these passages adavari^eiv means "act the god," "play 
the part of a god," "behave like a god," being used on the analogy of 
juTjSif eti/, ao4>l^ei.v, <l>i\i,inri^€iv. This is made certain by the contrast 
which Aristotle indicates between adavarl^eiv and avBpoyKiva ifypovetv} 

As a result of this examination of the passages in which iLOavari^tiv 
and LTraJdavaTi^eiv appear, I feel justified in establishing the following 
definitions: 

adavaTit,uv: (1), as a transitive verb, "make immortal and divine," 
"deify"; (2), as an intransitive verb, "act the part of a being immortal 
and divine." 

airoBavaTi^tiv, obviously, can have only the transitive meaning. 

Let us now return to the passages in which the word is used in 
relation to the Getae. We have seen that Lucian has it twice with 
the definite meaning "deify." Can we infer that it has the same 
meaning in all the other passages? We not only can, but must, if 
the word is intelligible with this meaning. In all these passages, 
excepting the three in Herodotus, the compound verb is used, and, 
as I have said, the compound must have the transitive meaning. I 
should propose, then, as a translation of the verb in all these passages, 
"to practice deification"; oi Tirai oi adavarl^ovres, "the Getae who 
practice deification." 

What was the method of the Getae in their practice of deifica- 
tion? This we do not know. The barbarous ceremony described 
by Herodotus evidently affected only the poor wretches who were 
chosen as victims. But Herodotus distinctly says that the belief 
was general among the Getae that they, themselves, would not die. 
That these people were in possession of important secrets concerning 

• Peters' translation ("we ought rather, as far as possible, to put off our mortal- 
ity") and Williams' ("but rather, as far as in us lies, to act as if immortality were our 
share") are, in a way, correct, but they do not sufficiently recognize the contrast 
between the human and the divine. Welldon's ("for a man, as far as in him lies, 
should seek immortality") seems to me quite wrong. 
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the treatment of disease and the preservation of Kfe appears from 
Plato's words in the Charmides. It is not essential for my purpose to 
discover what these secrets were or to inquire by what precise method 
they rendered themselves immortal. Indeed, it may be that no 
ceremony was required to make Getae immortal; they may have 
believed that they possessed this quaHty in their own right. In the 
latter case there would be a slight impropriety in the phrase FeVai ol 
adavari^ovres. But this would not be sufficient to justify us in 
taking the verb in the sense "believe in immortality," which is 
entirely contrary to Greek usage. 

Now if Herodotus could apply the word aOavari^eiv, with the 
meaning "practice deification," to the Thracian Getae, and expect 
that he would thereby convey some definite idea to his Greek readers 
concerning the character of the Getae, it must be true that the word 
idavaTi^eiv, "practice deification," was in current use among the 
Greeks and was applied to ideas and practices similar to those of the 
Getae. Let us try to discover what those ideas and practices were, 
among what sort of people they were to be found, and in what spirit 
the word adavarl^eiv was applied to them. 

We are told that during a thunder storm the Getae shot arrows 
into the sky and uttered threats against the "god," thinldng that 
there was no other god but their own. It has been pointed out that 
the god against whom they delivered their threats was not their own 
god Zamolxis, but the sky, the manifestation of the Greek god Zeus 
and therefore in their eyes not a god at all. Herodotus uses the 
Greek word for "god" instinctively, because that which was threat- 
ened by the Getae was looked upon by the Greeks as the supreme 
god. This attitude on the part of the Getae seems entirely reason- 
able to a man of the modern world who has been trained to belief 
or, at least, unconscious acquiescence in the Hebrew law, "Thou 
shalt have none other gods but Me." But Herodotus draws atten- 
tion to this attitude as a singular view of the world. Throughout 
the whole pageant of his history we find Greeks and foreigners 
amicably recognizing each other's gods. The Greeks unhesitatingly 
adopt the cults of foreign nations; and barbarians constantly pay 
court to the gods of Greek oracles. It is Herodotus' regular practice 
to call the gods of foreigners by Greek names, identifying them with 
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Greek gods, as far as their attributes allow. The Getae must have 
appeared to him and to other Greeks as a stubborn and stiff-necked 
generation in religion as in war (irp6s ii,yvo}fw(7hniv Tpa-Tbiitvoi) ; and 
the hospitality of Greek polytheism stands in a clearer light through 
contrast with this proud and unreasonable monotheism. 

But if the Getae refused to recognize the gods of other nations, 
so did Herodotus and the Greeks refuse to recognize their god. 
There is no attempt to identify Zamolxis with Hades or the Chthonian 
Zeus. In later times, to be sure, Zamolxis was called Kronos, as lord 
of the lower world. But, in Herodotus' time, not only was Zamolxis 
not identified with a Greek god; the Greeks even went so far as to 
say that he was no god at all, but a human imposter who had duped 
the whole nation. 

Now why did the Greeks hold this contemptuous view of Zamol- 
xis, refusing him the friendly recognition which they commonly 
accorded to the deities of foreign races ? Partly, perhaps, in retalia- 
tion for the intransigent attitude of the Getae. But mostly, I think, 
for another reason. The explanation is to be found in the legend 
which was told by the Hellespontine Greeks of the origin of the Getan 
faith, and which Herodotus relates in the present passage. He 
attached a certain amount of credence to it; but we can unhesitat- 
ingly accept it as a Greek invention. It does not tell the truth about 
the Getae. But it does tell us what the Greeks thought about the 
Getae. It is an important revelation of their state of mind. 

The truth about the Getae, as we learn it from Herodotus and 
other sources, seems to be this: They believed that when a man died 
he did not suffer dissolution or any important change in his nature. 
He was thought to "go to Zamolxis," a divine being who dwelt in a 
cave, and later, having remained for a certain length of time in the 
cave, to be reborn and to continue the same sort of life he had lived 
before in the sight of men. In other words, if we express the ideas 
of this rude people in philosophical language, they held the doctrines 
of immortality, reincarnation, and metempsychosis. 

According to the Greek fiction, Zamolxis was not a god, but a 
man and a slave. The cave, which the Getae believed to be the 
resort of souls on their departure from the body, was explained as a 
subterranean chamber in which the mortal Zamolxis passed three 
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years in comparative comfort. He had practiced a shrewd trick 
on his stupid fellow-countrymen and convinced them thereby that 
they would enjoy a blessed immortality. There is an implication 
that he had made a good profit for himself out of his sharp practice. 
The story includes no explicit denial of the Getan tenets. But its 
whole spirit leaves no doubt that the Greeks were utterly incredulous 
toward the pretensions of the Getae. 

We need look no farther, I think, for an explanation of the 
absence of reciprocity between the Greeks and the Getae. The 
attitude of the Greeks was due to their feeUng that the Getan notions 
about the soul were fantastic, absurd, and unworthy of the attention 
of a reasonable being. They chose to rationalize and ridicule this 
particular cult, because it involved such manifestly impossible 
doctrines. A tribe or an individual who denies the reality of death 
deserves nothing but mockery and contempt — and a nickname. 
The Getae were provided with such a nickname — ol affavarl^ovTes. 

Now one may reasonably inquire how this nickname came to be 
applied to them. There are two possible explanations: either the 
word was invented on purpose, or, being already in use as an epithet 
of some other people, it was transferred to the Getae. But we have 
seen that it is not an exact description of the Getae, who did not 
actually need to do anything to render themselves immortal like the 
gods. It is more likely, therefore, that the word was already current 
as a more accurate description of some other people unknown. Can 
we discover who these people were? Not certainly, perhaps, but 
we can at least hazard a guess. 

The most important feature of the Greek legend I have not yet 
mentioned. The master of the slave Zamobds— so ran the legend — 
from whom he had imbibed the notions which he had expanded into 
a system of religious belief, was none other than Pythagoras. There 
was so much similarity between Getan behefs and the ideas that were 
popularly ascribed to Pythagoras, that the Greek traders of Ionia 
and the Hellespont readily supposed that the Getae had learned from 
the Greek philosopher. We know now that the reverse was true. 
Greece received an important impetus toward mysticism, with its 
concurrent doctrine of eternal salvation, from the Getae themselves 
and other Thracian worshipers of Zamolxis, Sabazios, Bacchus, and 
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Dionysus — iroSX&v ovofiaruv fJiop(t>fi juia. But this was apparently 
unknown to the Greeks who invented the legend; and it was only 
natural that they should trace the beliefs of the lower race to an 
origin among their own more civilized countrymen. So, in more 
recent times, the nobler features of savage religion have been ascribed 
to a long past and forgotten Christian revelation. But, however 
this may be, the Greeks of the Hellespont certainly recognized the 
similarity between their own conception of Pythagorean doctrine 
and the beliefs of the Getae, and from this fact we may proceed along 
the following line of conjecture. 

The Greeks, observing that the Pythagoreans claimed to be able 
to remove the sting of death and insure for themselves and their 
associates eternal happiness beyond the grave, thereby putting on 
the divine and making themselves like the gods, applied to them the 
appellation oi adavari^ovTes. In the same way the sects of the Bap- 
tists and the Adventists receive their denominations from the most 
striking articles of their belief. Then, when the Greeks became 
acquainted with the Getae and their customs, and discovered that 
among them opinions regarding death and immortality were held 
which seemed to be identical with those of the Greek adavari^ovTes, 
it was only natural that this sectarian appellation should be trans- 
ferred to the whole Thracian tribe. 

If, now, the plain Greek thought that the Getan doctrine was 
ridiculous, and if he thought that it was composed under Pythagorean 
influence, it is not too illogical to conclude that he thought the 
Pythagorean doctrine itself ridiculous. If the attitude of the Greeks 
to the faith of the Getae was rationalistic, irreverent, and contemptu- 
ous, we must suppose that they held the same attitude, only in a 
more intense degree, toward the teachings of Pythagoras and his 
circle. The Greek story of Zamolxis' institution of the cult is given 
a setting of Ionian manners. Indeed, the Greeks found the Getae 
ridiculous just because they had previously found the Ionian intel- 
lectuals ridiculous. The tale is full of the scorn of the plain, practical 
man for the sophistication, the luxury, the charlatanry, the wild 
imagination, of the choice spirits of Ionia. 

Evidently, in the eyes of the mass of the Greek people, Pythagoras 
was typical of those esoteric doctrines which had been propagated 
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from mystic cults and Ionian speculation. His dominating person- 
ality united the qualities of a mystic and a philosopher. It was only 
natural that the ridicule incurred by both should be heaped upon his 
single head. The great man is always held responsible by the masses 
for the shams and the perversions in the teachings of his school. 
There were numberless corner-cults in the Greek world, which, in 
one form or another, denied the existence of death. The air was 
full of the fancy that by going through certain peculiar ceremonies, 
by eating this and not eating that, and, in general, by conducting one's 
self in a manner altogether alien to Greek instinct, one might make 
that part of him which was called ^wx'J divine like the gods, guarantee 
it a life after death, and even put it in the way of being reincarnated 
at some future time. Even some of the wise men of Ionia had played 
with these fancies over their wine and dreamed of a paradise beyond 
the grave. But the common man, possessed of common sense, the 
shrewd, practical Greek merchant, felt that they were all a delusion, 
without any foundation in fact; he could see for himself that death 
was the end of all; and if he needed higher authority, he had Homer 
and a hundred other poets to appeal to. 

If my analysis of Herodotus' brief account of the Getae is sound, 
we can catch an echo of the controversy that must have raged in the 
sixth century between the devotees of the hew movements in religious 
thought and the sensible, orthodox people, who believed no more 
than they could see. We find no trace of anything like persecution 
of these cults. Ridicule and rationalism seem to be the only weapons 
of the orthodox party. Mediaeval Christians would have tortured 
the adherents of such strange tenets; tolerant Greeks only laughed 
at them. 

The argument may be summed up as follows: 

We learn from Herodotus that the Greeks applied a nickname 
meaning "the deifiers" to a certain foreign tribe; that, contrary to 
their usual custom, they refused to recognize the divinity of the god 
of this tribe; that they ridiculed its religious beliefs, which denied 
the fact of death; and that they traced these beliefs to the teaching 
of their own countryman Pythagoras. Therefore we may infer that 
the Greeks popularly believed that Pythagoras denied the fact of 
death; that they held this denial to be ridiculous and irrational; 
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and that they applied to him and to others like him the nickname 
"the deifiers," indicating thereby that the person to whom the name 
was applied claimed to be able to rid men of the necessity of death 
and make them equal to the gods. These inferences, if true, are an 
interesting revelation of the attitude of the majority of the Greeks 
toward the mystic cults which were introduced in the seventh and 
sixth centuries before Christ, and which were destined to have a 
profound effect upon later Greek thought. 

UNrVERSITT OF CaLIFOBNIA 



